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FAMILY EVENTS, on 4 FRIEND IN NEED. 
A NoveLerre. 

George Cornish, a native of London, was from 
early life, brought up to the sea. After making 
several voyages to the East Indies in the capacity 
of mate, he obtained the command of a ship in 
the country trade there, and passed many years 
of his life in sailing from one port to another of 
the Company’s different settlements, and residing 
at intervals on shore with the superintendance of 
their commercial concerns. Having, by these 
means, raised a moderate fortune, and being now 
beyond the meridian of life, he felt a strong de- 
sire of returning to his native country, and seeing 
his family and friends, concerning whom he had 
received no tidings for a long time. He realized 
his property, settled his affairs, and taking his 
passage for England, arrived in the Downs after 
an absence of sixteen years. 

He immediately repaired to London, and went 
to the house of an only brother whom he had left 
possessed of a genteel place in a public office. He 
found that his brother was dead, and the family 
broken up; and he was directed to the honse of 
one of his nieces, who was married and settled at 
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a small distance from town. 
known, he was received with great respect and af- 
fection by the married niece, and a single sister, 
who resided with her: to which good reception 
the idea of his bringing back with him a large 
fortune, did not a little contribute. They pressed 
him in a very urgent manner to take up his abode 
there, and omitted nothing that could testify their 
dutiful regard to so near arelation. On his part, 
he was sincerely glad to see them, and presented 
them with some valuable Indian commodities 
which he had brought with him. They soon fell 
into conversation concerning the family events 
which had taken place during his long absenoe. 
Mutual condolences passed on the death of the fa- 
ther: the mother had been dead long before. The 
captain, in the warmth of his heart, dcclared his 
intention of befriending the survivors of the fami- 
ly, and his wishes of seeing the second sister as 
comfortably settled in the world as the first seem- 
ed to be. ‘But, (said he,) are you two the only 
ones left? what is become of my little smiling 
playfellow Amelia? I remember her as if it were 
yesterday, coming behind my chair, and giving 
me ®sly pull, and then running away that I might 
follow her for a kiss. I should be sorry if any 
thigg had happened to her.’ ‘Alas, sir, said the 
eldest niece, she has been the cause of an infinite 
deal of trouble to her friends! She was always a 
giddy girl, and her misconduct has proved her 
ruin. It would be happy if we could forget her!’ 
‘What then, (said the uncle,) has she dishonored 
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herself?—Poor creature!’ ‘I cannot say, (replied 
the niece,) that she has done so in the worst sense 
of the word; but she has disgraced herself and her 
family by a hasty, foolish marriage with one be- 
neath her, and it has ended, as might have been 


expected, in poverty and wretchedness.’? ‘I am 
glad (veturned the captain) that it is no worse; 
fur tho L much disapprove of improper matches, 
yet young girls may fall into still greater evils; 
and where there is no crime, there can be no irre- 
‘parable disgrace. But who was the man, and what 
did my brother say to it?? *Why, sir, I cannot 
say, but it was partly my own father’s fault; for 
he took a sort of liking to the young man, who 
was a dvawing-master employed in the family, 
and would not forbid him the house after we had 
unformed him of the danger of an attachment be- 
tween Amelia and him. So when it was too late, 
he fell into a violent passion about it; which had 
no other effect than to drive the gir! directly into 
her lover’s arms. They married, and soon fell in- 
to difficulties. My father, of course, would do no- 
thing for them; and when he died, he not only 
disinherited her, but made us promise no longer 
to look upon her as a sister.” ‘And you did make 
that promise?’ said the captain, in a tone of sur- 
prise and displeasure. “We could not disobey our 
parent, (replied the other sister; but we have sev- 
eral times sent her relief in her necessities, tho it 
was improper for us to sce her.’ ‘And pray what 
is become of her at last—where is she now?’ 
‘Really, she and her husband have shifted their 
lodgings so often, that it is some time since we 
heard any thing about them.’ ‘Some time! how 
fong?? ‘Perhaps half a year or more.’ ‘Poor out- 
east! (cried the captain, in a sort of muttered, 
half voice:) J have made no promise, liowever, to 
renounce thee. Be pleased, madam, (he continued, 
addressing himself gravely to the married niece,) 
to favor me with the last direction you had to this 
unfortunate sister.” She blushed, and looked con- 
fused; and at length, after a good deal of search- 
ing, presented it to her uncle. ‘But my dear sir, 
{said she,) you will not think of leaving us to-day. 
My servant shall make all the inquiries you 
ehoose, and save you the trouble; and to-morrow 
you can ride to town, and do as you think proper.’ 
‘My good niece, I am but an indifferent sleeper, 
and I am afraid things would run in my head and 
keep me awake. Besides, I am naturally impa- 
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tient. and love to do my business myself. You will 
excuse me.’ So saying, he took up his hat, and 
without much ceremony went out of the house, 
and took the road to town on foot, leaving his 
two nieces somewhat disconcerted. 

When he arrived, he weit without delay to the 
place mentioned, which was by a street near So- 
ho. The people who kept the lodgings informed 
him, that the persons he inquired after had left 
them several months, and they did not know what 
was become of them. This threw the captain in- 
to great perplexity; but while he was considering 
what he should do next, tie woman of the house 
recollected that Mr. Bland (that was the drawing 
master’s name) had been employed at a certain 
school, where information about him might possi- 
bly be obtained. Captain Cornish hastened away 
to the place, and was informed by the master of 
the school that such a man had, indeed, been en- 
gaged there, but had ceased to-atiend for some 
time past. ** He was a very well-behaved, indus- 
trious young man, added the master, but in dis- 
tressed circumstances, which prevented him from 
making that genteel appearance which we expect 
in all who attend our school; so I was obliged to 
dismiss him. It was a great force upon my feelings 
I assure you, sir, to do so, but you know the thing 
could not be helped.” ‘The captain eyed him in- 
dignantly, and said, * I suppose, then, sir, your 
feelings never suffered you to inquire where this 
poor creature lodged or what became of him after- 
wards?’ ‘ As to that, replied the master; every 
man knows his own business best, and my time is 
fully taken up with my own concerns; but I believe 
I have a note of the lodgi.;s he then oceupied— 
here it is.’ The captain took it, and turning on 
his heel, withdrew in silence. 

He posted away to the place; but there too had 
the mortification of learning that he was too late, 
The people however, said they believed he might 
find the family he was seeking in a neighboring 
alley, at a lodging up three pair of stairs, The 
captain’s heart sunk within him; however, taking 
a boy as a guide, he proceeded immediately to the 
spot. On going up the narrow creaking staircase, 
he met a man coming down with a bed on his 
shoulders. At the top of the landing stood another 
with a bundle of blankets and sheets. A woman 
with a child in her arms was expostulating with 
him, and he heard her exclaim, ‘Cruel! not to leave 
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me one bed for myself and my children.’ ‘Stop,’ 
said the capt. to the man, ‘set down those things.’ 
The man hesitated. The captain renewed his com- 
mand in a peremptory tone; and then advanced 
towards the woman, They looked earnestly at each 
other. Through her pale and emaciated features 
he saw something of his littlesmiler; and at length, 
in a faint voice, he addressed her, ‘Are you Ame- 
lia Cornish?’ “That was my name,’ she replied. 
‘I am your uncle,’ he cried, clasping her in his 
arms, and sobbing as if his heart would break. 
‘My uncle!” said she, and fainted. He was just able 
to set her down on the remaining chair, and take 
her child from her. Two other young children 
came running up, and began to scream with terrer. 
Amelia recovered herself. ‘Oh, sir,what a situation 
you see me in!’ ‘A situation indeed! said he, poor 
forsaken creature! but you have one friend left.’ 
To be concluded next week. 
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DUTIES OF MARRIED FEMALES. 


‘ Neglect not,’ says an author, ¢ the little arts 
of endearment, but let the charms which captiva- 
ted the lover, secure the attachment of the hus- 
band.’ 

The motion of a passion, founded on esteem 
and love, is regular and lasting; its elegance con- 
sists in purity, and its transports are the result of 
virtue and reason. The three great pillars, that 
are the support of females, are virtue, innocence 
and modesty. Nothing is more spotless, for the 
least speck is visible on the fallen snow. If we 
take a view of conjugal love, vested in all its na- 
tive beauties, we must be persuaded that the plea, 
sure of it far surpasses a single life; and what- 
ever is delightful in human nature, centres in ma- 
trimony, What delight nust a well-disposed fe- 
male take, in conversing with the worthy object 
she has chosen, and under whose protection she 
has put herself, till death breaks the chain. All 
the delights of friendship, all the sweets of life 
terminate in marriage. The greatest felicity we 
can desire in this life is contentment. If we aim 
at any thing higher, we shall be greatly disap- 
pointed. 

A wife must endeavor*to attain this essential 
virtue. It adds to all the softness and endear- 


ments of refined love in this state; without it, her 
life would be uneasy, her pleasure insipid. Hap- 
py and contented with ourselves, casting a pleas- 
ing smile on our friends and acquaintance, we 
To ren- 


show to the world a mind within itself. 
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der the married state more happy, Ue wife ought 
to make herself as amiable in the eyes of the hus- 
band, as it is in her power; the pains taken to 
charm him before marriage ought to be redoubled 
now; to render his home agreeable to him, to re- 
ceive him with open arms and cheerful leoks. 
From the day they left the altar of hymen, felicity 
or wretchedness is placed in their own hands. It 
is at their option to be happy or miserable. They 
become from that period a litthe world of thet 
own: a society consisting of love mutuaily con- 


nected with love 
“ The seasons thus, 
As ceaseless round a jarring world they toll, 
Still find them happy. 


DR. BEATTIE’S OPINION OF RELIGION. 


‘The Christian religion, according to my creed, 
is a very simple thing; intelligible to the meanest 
capacity; and what, if we are at the pains to join 
practice to knowledge, we may make ourselves 
thoroughly acquainted with, without turning over 


many books. It is the distinguishing excellence of 


this.religion, that it is entirely popular and fitted, 
both in its doctrines and evidences, to all condi- 
tions and capacitivs of reasonable creatures—a 
character which does not belong to any other re- 
ligious or philosophical system that ever appear- 
ed in the world. I wonder to see so many men, 
eminent both for their piety and for their capaci- 
ty, laboring to make a Mystery of this divine in- 
stitution. If God vouchsafes to reveal himself to 
mankind, can we suppose that he chooses to do it 
in such a manner as that none but the learned 
and contemplative can understand him? ‘The ge- 
nerality of mankind can never, in any possible 
circumstances, have leisure or capacity for learn- 
ing or contemplation. If, therefore, we make 
Christianity a mystery or science, we exciude the 
greater part of mankind from the knowledge of it; 
which is directly contrary to the intention of its 
Author, as is plain from his explicit and reiterat- 
ed declarations. In a word, I am perfectly con- 
vinced, that an intimate acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, particularly the gospels, is all that is 
necessary to our accomplishment in true christian 
knowledge. I have looked into some systems of 
Theology, but I never read one of them to an 
end, because I found I could never reap any in- 
struction from them. To darken what is clear, 
wrapping it up in the veil of system and science, 
was all the purpose that the best of them seemed 
to answer.’ 
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PICTURE OF A BATTLE. 

The ploughman quits bis plough, the handy- 
crafisman his workshop, the young man deserts 
the bymeneal altar, he abandons an infirm father, 
an afflicted family; he goes to swell the crowd of 
combatants, whese hearts are gradually epened to 
licentiousness, ferocity, and violence. 

liere are a hundred thousand opposed to as ma- 
ny of the opposite party; they draw near eaeh 
other in a vast plain, which will soon be covered 
with blood. What a prodigious numher of men 
compacted against each other; spreading their 
moving phalanx, are ranged in combined order 
to put each other to death!—They silently await 
the signal; fierce, thro duty, they are ready to 
destroy their fellow creatures without resentment 
or anger. 

The majestic sun rises, whose setting so 
many unhappy wretches will never behold. Alas! 
Who would have expected such a slaughter? ‘lhe 
earth is covered with verdure; mild spring, with 
her azure veil, embraces the airs; nature smiles, as 
a tender mother;-the glorious sun diffuses bis be- 
neficent rays, which gild and mature the gifts of 
the Creator; all is calm, all is harmony in the 
universe. Wretched mortals alone, agitated with 
gloomy frenzy, carry rage in their bosoms; they 
incet to slaughter cach other on the verdant field, 
The armies approach; the promised harvest is 
trodden under foot—death flies.— What a horrible 
tumult! Ail natwre groans in an instant with the 
fury of man.—Hark to the thundering noise of 
those horrible instruments of human revenge! Em- 
ulous of, and more terrible than, the thunder, with 
their roar they drown the plaintive groans of the 
dying: they repel soft pity, wishing to make pas- 
gage into the heart; a cloud of smoke arises to- 
wards the heavens,as if to hide a collection of such 
horrous. The fury of devils, the torments of hell, 
seem united in this space. Tigers, bears, lions, 
impelled with voracious hunger, are not inspired 
with such atrocious and ill-founded cruelty. Be- 
hold these rivulets of-blood: here twenty -tiousand 
men are sacrificed; behold them fall upon one an- 
other, nameless, unthought of, unregretted in obli- 
Vion. 

Thus perish these unhappy mortals; the skies 
vesound with their lamentations; trampled on by 
horses, by their countrymen, whom they vainly 
implore, they expire a thousand different ways, in 
fhe most horrible agonies; while others yet more 
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to be pitied, preserving a remnant life, and con- 
sumed by thirst, the most intolerable of all tor- 
ments, cannot yet die; others, forgetting death, 
surround them, fall furiously on their mutilated 
comrades, and, without compassion or pity to their 
wounds, unmercifully strip their mangled, treur- 
bling limbs. 


——_—— 
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ANECDOTES. 





A sailor belonging to a man of war, having been 
promoted to a boatswain, was ordered ashore, to 
receive a commission at the Admiralty office. Jack 
went, and thus described his reception: ‘I bore 
away large for the Admiralty, and on entering the 
harbor I spied a posse of quill-drivers; J hailed 
*em-——not a word answered they; hollo! again said 
I-—not a word said they; shiver my topsails, but 
what can this mean? said I; then I took a guinea 
from my pocket, and holding it up to my peeper; 
hollo! again said 1--Hollo! returned they. So so, 
my boys, cried I, you’ré"like Balaam’s Ass, are 
you? you couldn’t speak till you saw the Angel!’ 


Tom Brown having once asked a man how he 
contrived to live in these hard times, was answered, 
‘Why Mr. Brown, I live, as I believe you do, by 
my wils.’ ‘Faith, (replied ‘fom,) you must be a 
much better trader than I ever thought you, to 
carry on business, and live upon so small a capital? 





The following direction to ship. a pigyimportant 
to whom it may concern, may be considered as a 
practical commentary on the text of Pindar: 

‘Strive bat tc drive a pig against. his will, 
Behold? the sturdy gentleman stands still.’ 

‘Maneuvre with the animal till you have got his 
snout in the proper direciion, facing the plank that 
communicates with the vessel; then take hold of 
his tail, and pull it hard, as tho you wished him 
to come from the ship, when, from a spirit of oppe- 
siion natural in_ pigs, he runs up the plank without 
further trouble.’ 





-_ a 


[We have heard of a certain boo! seller of this city 
purchasing literary manuscripts by the gard, but 
never betore heard of books being sold by the 
Joot!--E.D ] 

A country gentleman, with more money than 
brains, that had a mind to be taken tor a man of 
letiers, built. himself @ fair spacious room for a 
library; & when he had shelved and fitted it up for 
them, he contracted with a bookseller to, furnish it 
with books, from top to bottom, at so much a foot; 
the books to be bound, gilt and lettered after 
the best fashion, and the choice of them left to the 
staizoncr’s honesty and discretion. 


Intelligence. 
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The late Mr. Fennell, when the decay of for- 
tune and the consequent shyness of professed 
friends, had reduced him to a summer suit in the 
midst of winter, was one evening in the sanctum 
sanctorum of Mr. Strembeck, presented by the late 
Mr. Leigh Waring with a surtout: our Tragedian 
instantly produced the following neat effervescence 
of genius and gratitude: 

Dear sir, your surtout, 
Is a present to suit, 

While fortune to me is so sparing, 
It’s been worn it is true, 


But your kindness makes new 
What can ne’er lose its value from Waring. 














PHILADELPHIA: 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1818. 














VERY IMPORTANT NEWS. 


From the Boston Intelligencer of the 5th inst. 


No account, since the news of peace, has put the 
inhabitants of Boston into more commotion, than 
the reports attending the supposed capture of the 
Sea-serpent, on Thursday evening, 34 instant. 
A man came up express from Gloucester, with the 
information, having tired out two horses on the 
road, with his rapid travelling. After his arrival, 
reports of all shapes and dimensions were circulat- 
ed, some true, but generally false. 

We were told the serpent had become quite 
afraid of the whalers since his first wound, and en- 
deavored to elude all attacks; but fortunately on 
Thursday forenoon about 11 o’clock he was struck 
with a harpoon—when he went off with the power 
and velocity of a spermaceti Whale—After an hour 
spent in fatiguing him, he was conquered—tho 
not without bringing the boat gunnel under seve- 
ral times. Another account cagpied the boat 15 
miles at the rate of 70 miles an hour !! A third 
made him 170 feet long—but the most prevalent 

opinion was that his length exceeded 100 feet. 
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All agreed in the fact of his being captured, by the 
unexampled enterprise and intrepidity of Yankee 
whalemen: and upon no other coast in the world, 
it was exclaimed, could this formidable animal 
the existence of which has been affirmed and de- 
nied from Bishop Pontoppidan down to our times, 
have been attacked and conquered. Arrangements 
were made for dissecting and preparing him for 
public inspection. Already had anticipation given 
enormous profits to the speculation, and the liberal 
bounty which each seaman was to receive, was in 
imagination returned four-fold. ‘These and vari- 
ous other stories ‘ amazed the unlearned,’ and 
But alas! 
for poor human nature, the Serpent still reigns the 


were swallowed by the most judicious. 


triumphant sovereign of the sea, and the Whalers 
only caught a tunny fish! 

Morning came, and with it the truth—but ru- 
mour yet assumed various shapes. ‘The real Ser- 
pent had certainly been taken, and he had shrunk 
in his dimensions only on account of his uncom- 
mon power of contraction, by which, shutting him- 
self up, like an opera glass—or one of Mr. Maf- 
fey’s puppets, he diminished his length and in- 
His head and shoulders 
were covered with a Aard shell like that of a tor- 


creased his diameter. 


toise, which could resist the harpoon of the most 
powerful whaleman. Curiosity was still alive to 
see this unusual monster of the deep; but disap- 
pointment and complaint at being hoaxed, soon 
succeeded; and the existence of the Sea-serpent 
itself is now stoutly denied. 

The fish now exhibiting has been well known 
from the earliest ages—-it is the T'unny-fish, of the 
Mackerel genus! It is sometimes entitled the Great 


Mackerel! and by seamen generally called the Al- 
bacere. 


Pennant gives an accurate description of this 
fish, and says they are not uncommon in Lochs on 
the western coast of Scotland, where they come 
in pursuit of herrings. 
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A PAIN IN THE BREAST. 


As silent one evening, I sat by the fire, 
h My countenance show’d me to be so distress’d, 
‘The cause was soon ask’d by my mother & sire, 
I straightway responded, ‘ 4 pain in the breast.’ 


My mother, alarm’d, cast her knitting aside, 

And began to reflect on the remedy best; 

Her various prescriptions in order were tried, 
But they had no effect on the pain in my breast! 


Next father call’d in a physician of skill, 

And a hope of relieving me soon was express’d, 
" But in spite of his medical powers and will, 
He could not diminish the pain in my breast! 


At Jength, an old !ady, proverbially wise, 
Became by the happiest of chances, our guest; 


" One day, after gazing some time at my eyes, 
She enquired when I first felt the pain in my 
i breast! 


I replied, that one evening a visit I paid, 
To a nymph in whose presence all mortals 
seem’d blest, 
And that from my parting that time with the 
i maid, 
I had felt, more or less, of the pain in my breast! 


And I added, that oft as we since chance to meet, 


5 My bosom, her smiles, of all pain dispossess’d; 
And whene’er I withdrew from ner aspect so 
i sweet, 

4 I felt a return of the pain in my breast! 


* Indeed,’ said she smiling, ‘ then thus I advise, 

Straight the heart and the hand of the fair one 
request; 

I obey’d—I was favour’d—and prais’d be the 
skies, 

{ have never since felt any pain in my breast! 


LOGAN BRAES. 


0, Logan, sweetly didst thou glide, 
That day I was my Willie’s bride; 
And years sinsyne hae o‘er us run, 
Like Logan to the simmer sun. 

But now thy flowery banks appear 
Like drumlie winter, dark and drear; 
White my dear lad maun face his faes, 
Far, far fraeme and Logan braes. 


Apottontan Asplum, 
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Again, the merry month 0’ May, 

Has made our hills and vallies gay; 

The birds rejoice in leafy bowers, 

The bees hum round the breathing flowers: 
Blythe morning lifts his rosy eye, 

And evening’s tears are tears of joy: 

My soul, delightless, a’ surveys, 

While Willie’s far frae Logan braes. 


Within yon milk-white hawthorn bush, 
Amang her nurstlings sits the thrush; 
Her faithfu’ mate will share her toil, 
Or wi’ his song her cares beguile: 

But I, wi’ my sweet nurslings here, 
Nae mate to help, nae mate to cheer, 
Pass widow’d nights and joyless days, 
While Willie’s far frae Logan braes. 


O wae upon you, men of state, 

That brethren rouse to deadly hate! 
As ye make mony a fond heart mourn, 
Sae may it on your heads return! 

How can your flinty hearts enjoy, 
The widow’s tears, the orphan’s cry; 
But soon may peace bring happy days, 
And Willie hame to Logan braes! 


THE HERMIT OF KILLARNEY. 


As by Killarney’s banks I stray’d, 
Down by the chrystal wave, 

A holy hermit I espied, 

Reclining in his cave. 

His eyes he oft times turn’d to Heaven, 
And thus exclaimed he, 

‘Adieu, adieu, thou faithless world, 
Thou ne’er wert form’d for me.’ 


His bed was strew’d with rushes, - 

That grew along the shore; 

And o’er his limbs unnerved, 

A sackcloth shirt he wore; 

His hoary beard and whiten’d hair, 

Hung curling to his knee: ‘Adieu, adieu, &. 


‘O! had I been a shepherd, 

On yon fairneuntain’s brow, 

I ne’er should have known the feelings 
That I experience now; 

My flocks should be my greatest care, . 
From every other free; Adieu, adieu, &c. 
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‘My days of pain seem over, 

My pilgrimage is past, 

The gates of heaven are open 

Redemption smiles at last; 

May all my enemies be blest, 

My wrongs forgiven be; Adieu, adieu, &c.’ 


His sorrows pierced my bosom, 

In all I took a share; 

His sighs my sighs re-echoed, 

{ paid him tear for tear; 

With double anguish he beat his breast, 

And fresh exclaimed he, ‘Adieu, adieu, &c.’ 


* J laid him down upon his bed, 
The thread of life was broke; 
His eyes were closed in death’s dim shade, 
I thought he’d ne’er have spoke, 
When in a low and faltering voice, 
Tt was his last agony, 
‘Adieu, adieu, theu faithless world, 
Thou art all vanity.’ 


THE MUSEUM. 


Of a place call’d the Museum I heard a great 
talk, 

So to this wonderful place sure away I did walk: 

There was—great guns, how I stared!—when I 
enter’d the door, 

Such a crowd of strange gentry I ne’er saw be- 
fore! To my fal de ral, lal de ral la. 


There were ram-cats, goose-hawks, and a five- 
legged cow, 
Mad bulls, and wild boars, and a thing like a 
SOW; 
A great grinning bull-dog, a crow, and a bear, 
And behind stood athing like M*Faggen’s old 
mare, Fal de ral, &c. 


Things call’d pole-cats all around me I saw, 
Water-wagtails and cranes, and a thing with a 
paw! 
Whole dozens of screech-owls, turkey-buzzards 
and quails, 
And little black boys with most wonderful tails. 
Fal de ral, &c. 


A thing call’d a wild man stood up in a cage, 
With a stick in his hand on account of old age; 
Och, says I, my old daddy, I wish you good 


cheer, 
I would give yousome whiskey, if I had any 
here. Fal de ral, &c. 
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New NATIONAL MARCH or AMERICA. 
(An old Scots’ song altered and adapted.) 


Tune...Highland March, ‘In the garb of old Gow'.’ 


In our forefathers’ strength, with the ensign of 


Rome, , 


From the pine-cover’d hills of Columbia we 
come; 

Where the Britons endeavor’d our sires to en- 
slave, 

But our ancestors fought—and they fought like 
the brave. 


Such our love of LIBERTY, Our COUNTRY, and 
our LAWS, 

That, like our ancestors of old, we‘ll stand by 
FREEDOM’s CAUSE! 

We'll bravely fight, like heroes bold, for honor 
and applause, 

And defy all foes, with all their art, to alter 
our laws. 


No effeminate customs our sinews unbrace, 
No luxurious court-fashions enervate our race: 
As our loud-sounding bugle’s the bold warlike 
strain, 
So do we the old native valour retain. 
Such our love of liberty, &c. 


Were strong as the oak on the mount of the 
vale, 

As swift as the deer which the hound doth as- 
sail; 

As the sun at meridian our eagles appear, 

And Minerva beneath them would tremble with 
fear. 

Such our love of liberty, &c. 


As a storm in the ocean, when Boreas blows, 
So are we enraged when we rush on our foes; 
We sons of the West, on the ocean or shore, 


Lay prostrate our foes by our cannons’ dread 


roar. 
Such our love of liberty, &c. 


Our foes all remember our fore-fathers’ zeal, 

And the strength of their sons they forever shall 
feel: 

A WasuinGrTon led them to victory and fame: 

And ne’er shall a battle the legacy shame. 


Such our love of liberty, &c. 
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In our clime may the fury of faction long cease, 
May our councils be wise, and our commerce 
increase; 


And revelling with freedom, may each of us find - 


Our bravest friends true, and our beauties still. 
kind. ' 

Then we'll defend our liberty, our country, and 
our laws, 

And teach our late posterity to fight in Free- 
dom’s cause, 

That they, like their ancestors of old, for honor 
and applause, 

May defy the world, with all its art, to alter 
our laws. 


The Legacy. 


A Lady, light and sweetly finger’d o’er 

‘The Legacy,’ a favorite song by Moore; 
Another lady sat reclining by, 

So that a beau right opposite could spy 

A finely fashion’d limb! ‘Pray, sir, (said she) 
Tell me, do you admire the Legacy?’ 

‘O yes! (he quickly answer’d full of glee,) 
Dear maid, I much admire the /eg- J-see!” 


Matrimony. 


‘My dear, what makes you always yawn? 
(The wife exclaim’d, her temper gone,) 
Is home so dull and dreary?’ 

‘Not so, my love, (said he) not so; 

But man and wife are one you know, 
And when alone Im weary! 


— 
Drawing Teeth—for fun. 


Nathan, with raging tooth and sullen will, 

Applied to Dentus, whose unrivall’d skill 

Can point, unerringly, which tooth to take, 

More certain far than he who feels it ache. 

‘The tooth was shown—and Dentus drew the next 

—That‘s a sound tooth, cried Nathaa, somewhat 
vext: 

Surely, said Dentus, that would give you pain 

Some future time, when you must come again. 

Now try, said Nathan, draw the rzgit one, do! 

Dentus did so, and charged for drawing Two! 

I‘]l pay, | vow, said Nathan, but for one, 

You know you pull’d the other tooth for Fun! 


—— 
Epigram. 
‘Pll follow your fcrtune,’ a termagant cries, 
Whose extravagance caused all the evil: 


‘That is some consolation, (the husband replies,} 
For my fortune has rone to the devil!’ 
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